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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
NOTES ON MIXED EDUCATION. 


A great deal is said and written in these 
days on the subject of education, but there is 
one question which appears to me to be the 

} first step towards the reformation of many of 
our social as well as educational difficulties, 
i, é., the desirability of mixed schools for boys 
and girls. This scheme has met with some 
attention of late years, and is to some small 
extent practised, but it still requires further 
discussion. 

It is now an almost universally acknowl: 
edged proposition that girls should be edu- 

; cated intellectually as highly as boys. In 
‘ the Society of Friends we try todo so. A 
| +m higher education is, indeed, wanted for both 
in many respects, but we aim at much the 
same standard in all our schools, and our 
girls, by continuing their studies for a longer 
[ period than their brothers, have often greater 
opportunities for culture. 
; he intellectual training in our schools is 
improving, and will improve gradually ; but 
much more is required in education than the 
mere acquirement of knowledge, and there is 
much to be desired in that branch of it which 
tends to the formation of character. In this 
respect our boarding schools, especially, are 
very deficient, and it is of these defects, their 
source and possible remedy, that I wish to 
speak, 
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The plan of educating boys and girls to- 
gether has been tried to a considerable extent 
in America. 
asking many questions concerning the work- 
ing of these mixed schools from a lady who 
has beer a pupil at more than one of them, 
and from‘her testimony the results appear 
most satisfactory. 


I have had the opportunity of 


In the literary work of the school the girls 


held their places well against the boys, and 
there was a good deal of emulation between 


them, leading to a thorough and earnest 


spirit of industry. The moral tone of these 
schools was high, and no serious disadvan- 


tages seem to have arisen from the unre- 


stricted intercourse between the boys and the 


girls—as a general rule, the boys were “ less 
rough,” and the girls “ less silly,” than usual. 

These were, however, day schools (board- 
ing schools, as we have them, being rare in 
America), pupils coming from a distance be- 
ing boarded with families in the town near at 
hand. A male and female teacher were at 
the head of the establishment, and taught all 
in turn, according to the subject of study. 

I have also the testimony of an experienced 
teacher, who had taught in many schools. He 
said that on taking an engagement after- 
wards in a “ young ladies’ seminary,” he was 
much struck by the difference in tone; it was 
far less earnest and natural, and the pupils 
much more given to dress and vanity than 
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those he had been accustomed to in the mixed 
echools. 

It seems to me that the advantages to be 
gained by this plan are very great, and the 
difficulties in its way not insurmountable. 
The mixed system might be carried out in 
boarding schools by having separate build- 
ings for the dormitories, while the students 
met in the class-rooms, dining room and 
play-ground. This would introduce a valu- 
able family element into the boarding school, 
in which the present system is entirely defi- 
cient. 

It is certainly more natural that boys and 
girls should grow up together instead of being 
kept, as at present, in almost conventual 
seclusion from each other, during all the years 
of rapid growth and development devoted to 
education. 

The gains from such association are about 
equal for both sexes. That a family should 
consist of boys and girls is always considered 
a great gain in respect of training. Where 
do we find, as a rule, the most chivalrous and 
pure-minded young men and the most wide 
minded and intelligent girls? Is it not in a 
home where they dwell together—where there 
are brothers and sisters to rub together and 
improve each other? 

oys and girls are not separated in the 
nursery ; in their earliest years they play to- 
gether, fall out and make it up again, to their 
mutual advantage. But as soon as they go 
to school, and begio their education in earn- 


est, they are separated, and see little even of. 


their brothers or sisters until they are grown 
up into young men and young women. They 
are almost taught that they are of a different 
race and capabilities, and have no part or lot 
with each other in the business of life, and 
that their only common ground is thai of 
idleness and amusement. 

When this education is finished, after en- 
tire separation during all these years, is it any 
wonder if young men and women do not 
understand each other, have little in common, 
and often do not even know how to converse 
rationally with each other? 

The smallness and pettiness of interest in 
even good girls’ schools—the want of any 
knowledge of, or care for, what is going on in 
the world, is almost inconceivable. If girls 
are naturally inclined to take small and con- 
tracted views of life, and to bring everything 
into subordination to motives of personal in- 
terest, is it not a sure way of increasing these 
tendencies and involving them irrevocably in 
“webs of silliness and millinery,” to shut 
them up within a society in which all incline 
to the same deficiencies ? 

The best way to get rid of the idea that all 
the wider subjects of thought and action are 


out of or beyond the sphere of even the inter- 
est of women, is to bring up girls with boys, 
who, careless and idle as they may be, are 
preparing for, and know that they will some 
day take part in, the real work of the world. 
They would at least attain to a greater unity 
of interests, and would be likely to be more 
unanimous in their ideal of the great objects 
of life. 

The mere consciousness of being part of a 
common humanity would be strengthened, 
and boys, instead of despising or glorifying 
girls, would gain a respect for those whom 
they were accustomed to meet as successful 
rivals in study. In the republic of school 
everyone is sooner or later valued at his true 
worth, whatever that may be. 

Some people may fear that girls so brought 
up would lose their feminine qualities, but 
anything that could be so easily effaced must 
be merely artificial and so much upon the 
surface that it is better lost than retained. 

I believe that any true manliness or woman- 
liness worth the name is ingrain, and so essen- 
tial a part of the man or woman that it would 
gain more than it would lose by contact with 
the other. 

The daily intercourse of boys and girls 
over the same intellectual work and active 
games would lead the one sex to be inter- 
ested in what interests the other—develop 
their latent capacities, and assimilate their 
tastes and characters, thus enriching both 
natures. Boys and girls study from the dif- 
ferent standpoints of their natures, and in so 
doing in company the views of both become 
deepened and widened. 

With regard to the physical training, it 
may be objected that boyish exercises would 
be too much for a girl’s strength; but it is 
hard to know what degree of exercise girls 
are able for when at present there is so little 
opportunity given them. Most healthy girls 
are quite capable of joining, with pleasure 
and advantage, in many boys’ games, and 
their young muscles are often tingling with 
desire for the free exercise which custom too 
often forbids. The slow monotony of walking 
two-and-two over a stupid road is no proper 
exercise for young limbs; and in games for 
which their strength and activity was insuffi- 
cient the boys would very soon discourage 
them from taking part. Thus, our girls would 
enjoy healthful, physical education and the 
free exercise of their bodies, and derive from 
it an increase of vigor which would be no 
mean blessing in after-life. To be active and 
energetic is not necessarily to be a “ tom- 
boy ;” there is little danger of girls being too 
full of animal spirits, and they are all the 
better, mentally and physically, for a share 
of hearty play. 
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Boys, on the other hand, have quite as much 
to gain by companionship with girls. Many 
boys leave home innocent, full of good im- 
pulses and affection, although thoughtless and 
careless enough. They are thrown into the 
world of school, very full of roughness and 
coarseness (if of nothing worse), and many 
soon learn to despise all tenderness and re- 
finement, and even morality, as “girlish,” and 
beneath their notice; it may be said, “ If this 
be so, can we dare to expose girls to the same 
dangers? Boys must be thrown into the world 
—let us at least keep our girls innocent and 
unconscious of evil.” But their presence in 
the schools would lessen these very dangers, 
and through their higher standard of purity 
would make the atmosphere more pure. 
Women cannot go through the world without 
meeting the knowledge of evil; sooner or 
later they will be brought face-to-face with 
sin. What we want is not to take them out 
of the world, but “that they may be kept 
from evil”—and may assist, in their measure, 
to keep others from it. 

It is no small thing that girls by their free 
intercourse with boys might raise the ideal of 
the latter and help to keep them more free 
from temptation. Association with purer 
minds is the best safeguard against folly. 
And there would be less immorality, less sec- 
ret wickedness in the world, if women more 
fully understood and set their faces against 
these evils. 

Girls who are brought up in mixed schools 
would be likely to meet with roughness sooner 
and see more open wickedness; but this is 
scarcely worse for the moral tone than the 
narrow-mindedness, frivolity and insincerity 
which is so prone to arise in feminine com- 
munities. The wrong, being more open and 
palpable, is more easily guarded against, and 
these are evils to which they are by nature 
less attracted. This natural training would 
certainly be a much better preparation for 
the real life of the world. It is the difference 
between a couvent-bred gir! and one brought 
up in family life; we might give the palm 
for innocence and ignorance of evil to the 
furmer, but the latter would probably be the 
purer in reality, and more able to keep her- 
self “unspotted from the world,” when both 
are obliged to come into contact with it. 

The advantages of men and women having 
grown up with a better knowledge of each 
other than is at all common or possible at 
present, can hardly be overrated. Many of 
the misunderstandings of married life spring 
from this want of knowledge or comradeship. 
I am far from believing that mixed education 
is @ panacea for all that is wrong in our so- 


cial relations, but it would certainly place 
these on a better, because a truer and surer, 









foundation. Men and women would at least 
have a chance of obtaining a more full and 
thorough knowledge of each other’s charac- 
ters, tastes and modes of thought and feeling 
than is at present possible. Such an acquaint- 
ance of men with womankind, and vice-versa, 
would make it much easier to judge of the 
particular man or woman without false gla- 
mor. In fact, they are at present sometimes 
inclined to look upon each other almost as 
strange and unnatural creatures, who cannot 
be judged by the same standard as them- 
selves. In nine out of ten cases, they have 


no real acquaintance until they are engaged 
to be married. The very attraction which 


each has for the other, instead of making 
them feel that this is the most momentous 
decision of their lives, leads them on through 


a cloudy, unreal haze, until they too often 
find they have been mistaken when too late. 
The fact that a man and woman should be 


all-in-all to one another in every portion of 


their being, makes honest friendship the 
truest foundation for love, instead of igno- 
rance and haphazard. Were there more op- 
portunities for judging this would be possible. 
The two portions of our common humanity, 
instead of having a great gulf fixed between 
them, would be able to associate freely and to 
have common grounds of sympathy and in- 
terest. 

Women, feeling they are valued not as 
playthings, but for their real worth, would 
love the real more than the seeming; and 
men would learn to give up the foolish badin- 
age with which they too often exclusively 
address women. 

With regard to unmarried women the case 
is equally urgent. The time is advancing 
upon us quickly in which, whether we will or 
no, women must take their part in the more 
robust work of the world. Every year there 
are more women who have no room in the 
domestic sphere (their most natural and con- 
genial place); women with neither husband 
nor brother to care for them and keep them 
sheltered from the world. For these, if they 
are to earn an honest living, work and train- 
ing must be provided. It is surely more 
noble to support themselves than to hang as 
a drag upon those men whom nature or‘acci- 
dent has placed nearest to them. 

In mixed schools there would be this great 
advantage that we should at length learn the 
real intellectual status of women; their 
powers would be fairly measured against 
those of men, and we should have some chance 
of learning what their capabilities really are. 
This knowledge, once obtained, women would 
find their own level, and free themselves from 
the objectionable self-assertion which arises 
from uncertainty of position. 
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I will not enter on the subject of suitable 
careers for women; it has already been pretty 
freely dealt with in this periodical. 

Of course the great difficulty in mixed 
schools is the danger of boys and girls falling 
in love with each other as they grow older; 
but practically they become acclimatized to 
each other’s society when left to associate 
freely—restraints often causing a desire to 
break through the barrier, and giving a sense 
of mystery and danger in intercourse very 
favorable to all that is undesirable and fool- 
ish. Familiarity is apt to be disenchanting, 
and there is little danger of boys and girls in 
real every-day life finding each other too an- 
gelic. 

But we are surrounded by dangers on every 
hand, and we must not be too easily deterred 
from a true and rational reform by dangers 
which, after all, are more imaginary than real. 

The evils of our present social state are 
very great, and anything which can exalt and 
purify the marriage bond would be an incal- 
culable benefit. 

I believe we should find the chief difficulty 
of the scheme to be its novelty, and that we 
should send out from such united schools 
young men and women better educated—in- 
tellectually, socially, morally and physically ; 
better fitied for life and the world, and more 
what we would have them to be than the gen- 
erality of those around us. L. M. WEBB. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE SCHOOLS ESTAB- 
LISHED IN DELAWARE COUNTY BY THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

James W. Baker, County Superintendent, 
in a brief sketch of the schools in Delaware 
county, Pa., gives the following interesting 
notice of those established under the care of 
the Society of Friends.— Eps. 

This part of the province of Pennsylvania 
was settled chiefly by members of the reli- 
gious Society of Friends. This Society has 
ever been distinguished for the intelligence, 
temperance and frugality of its members, 
and for its advanced position in human pro- 
gress. It first manifested its concern for the 
education of the young in 1746, when its 
several Monthly Meetings were advised by its 
Yearly Meeting “to encourage and to assist 
one another in the settlement and the support 
of schools.” Individual members and meet- 
ings, however, did at a much earlier date 
make some provision for the education of 
their children. The following appears in the 
minutes of Darby Monthly Meeting: “Agreed 
at this meeting (held 7th Seventh mo., 1692) 
that Benj. Clift is to teach scoole Beginge ye 
12th of ye 7th mo. and to continue one whole 
year except 2 weekes.” 





And on “ye 20th of ye 7th mo. 1693 
agreed at this meeting that Benjamine Clift, 
is to teach scoole one yeare Beginge ye 20th 
of ye 7th mo. And to have £12 0s. 0d.” 

During the greater part of the last cen- 
tury Friends’ children for the most part at- 
tended the neighborhood schools. These 
schools were then mainly under the control 
of Friends though not under the control of 
the Society of Friends, became more numer- 
ous and began to exert more influence in the 
management of school affairs, then this 
Society began to consider seriously the pro- 
priety of establishing schools which should be 
wholly under its own management and con- 
trol. ‘To this end, the subject was again and 
again pressed upon the attention of the 
Monthly Meetings by the Yearly Meeting, 
but without much effect. 

In 1778, the Yearly Meeting again urged 
attention to the matter thus: “ It is the sense 
of this meeting that Friends having united 
with others in employing persons for masters 
who have not submitted to the operation of 
truth, hath had a tendency to strengthen a 
disposition in our youth to avoid the cross 
and unite with the spirit of the world where- 
by many hurtful and corrupt things have 
gained ground amongst us. And we find 
that at several meetings particularly at and 
since 1750, the consideration of the import- 
ance of training up our youth in useful learn- 
ing under the tuition of religious, prudent 
persons suitably qualified for that service, 
came weightily before the meetings ; when it 
was recommended that Friends should exert 
themselves therein as fully as their circum- 
stances would permit; and that the likeliest. 
means to induce persons properly qualified to 
undertake the business of teaching would be 
to have some certain income fixed in consider- 
ation of which the master should be obliged 
to teach so many children on behalf of each 
Monthly Meeting or particular meeting as the 
said meeting shall judge adequate to the 
salary, and that no master should be em- 
ployed but with the approbation of a com- 
mittee of the Monthly Meeting appointed for 
that and other services. But we find that 
notwithstanding those pressing recommenda- 
tions very little has ~— effectually done 
therein.” The same recommendations were 
once more reiterated and the Monthly Meet- 
ings strongly urged to act on them and to re- 
port to the next Yearly Meeting what progress 
had been made. It was also recommended 
“that within the compass of each meeting 
where a settlement of a school is necessary, a 
lot of ground be provided sufficient for a gar- 
den, orchard, grass for a cow, etc., and that a 
suitable dwelling, stable, etc., be erected there- 
on, for such a provision would be an encour- 
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agement for a staid person with a family who 
will be likely to remain a considerable time 
—perhaps his whole life—in the service, and 
thus obviate the necessity of hiring single 
persons who are seldom likely to remain any 
longer than some employment more agreeable 
to support themselves offers: whereby teach- 
ers miss the opportunity of improvement 
which nothing will give equal to that experi- 
ence gained by long practice in the education 
of the youth. A service which, however, it 
may be slighted by many, if duly performed, 
is as arduous to the teachers as it is advan- 
tageous to the youth.” At this time it was 
determined “that this weighty concern should 
in future become the continued care of the 
Yearly Meeting by an annual query in regard 
to itso that the matter may rest on a solid 
foundation.” 

The Monthly Meetings were at last pre- 
vailed upon te move in the matter; and 
schools were slowly settled in different places 
agreeably to the advice and recommendations 
of the Yearly Meeting. Each meeting ap- 
pointed a standing committee and clothed it 
with the power to establish schools, to super- 
vise them, and to direct the application and 
disposal of the school fund. Each meeting 
founded a school fund which was raised by 
voluntary subscriptions. It was sometimes, 
however, liberally increased by bequests. The 
schools were not free. The fund was founded 
for the purpose only of assisting poor 
Friends in the schooling of their children 
and of aiding in the maintenance of schools 
‘in sparsely settled neighborhoods. 

The school committees experienced great 
difficulty for a long time in accomplishing 
the purpose of their appointment in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of suitable teachers, 
and of “the remoteness of Friends’ habita- 
‘tions from one another.” In 1779, a school 
was established in Upper Chichester, and one 
in Concord soon after. In 1783, one was es- 
‘tablished in Middletown. 

In 1793, the Society of Friends had seven 
schools wholly under its care in Delaware 
county; one in each of the following named 
‘districts: Concord, Darby, Haverford, Mid- 
dletown, Radnor, Springfield and Upper Chi- 
chester. A dwelling had been built in Con- 
ord, and one in Darby “ for the accommoda- 
tion of the masters.” : 

In the following years, the Monthly Meet- 
‘ings, as shown by their minutes, maintained a 
constant and strict supervision of their 
schools, and their concern in them seems to 
have constantly inereased. By 1827,the year 
in which the Society was ruptured, twelve 
schools had been established by it in the 
county, and judging from the care that was 
‘estowed on them,I would say that they 


must have been in very good condition. About 
this time, the school in Concord occupied a 
house of two stories, and was partially graded. 
After the division of the Society, each part 
educated its own children. The interest of 
either part did not abate in the work, though 
the performance of it was rendered more diffi- 
cult. On the establishment of the public 
school system, however, the public school 
gradually superseded for the most part those 
of the Friends, 

The two branches of the Society have now 
five elementary schools in the county—the 
Orthodox branch has three, and the other two. 
The latter are supported mainly by special 
endowments. 

In 1779, the condition of free negroes first 
received attention from the Society of Friends. 
In the schooling of the children of these peo- 
ple, the Society took an active interest. A 
joint committee ot the Monthly Meetings of 
this section, having the matter under consider- 
ation, advised that a subscription be made as 
occasion may require by members of each 
meeting to pay for the schooling of the chil- 
dren of free negroes and to assist them in 
things necessary for their going to school.” 
The advice was accepted and acted on by the 
meetings. 

It is worthy of remark that women have 
served on the. school committees of Friends 
for many years. The school committee of 
Darby Monthly Meeting has bad women 
members since 1820. 

Christopher Taylor, an eminent Quaker 
preacher, established a school in 1684 on the 
island of Tinicum for the instruction of youth 
in the higher branches of knowledge. He 
was well versed in Latin,Greek and Hebrew, 
and in 1679 he published hia “ Compendium 
Trium Linguarium”’ of these languages. He 
died in 1686. 

The foundation of Haverford College was 
laid by the “ Haverford school association,” 
which was incorporated in 1833 for the pur- 
pose of affording young men instruction in 
the liberal arts and sciences. The associa- 
tion was allowed an annual appropriation of 
$500 by the State for the years 1838, 39 and 
40, and doubtless for the whole time the law 
granting State aid to Academies, etc., was in 
force. In 1856, it was authorized by the Leg- 
islature to establish and maintain a college 
with power to confer such degrees as were 
conferred by other colleges in the U.S. The 
buildings of the college consist of “the Old 
College Hall” built in 1832-33 ; the Astrono- 
mical Observatory in 1852; the Chemical 
Laboratory and Gymnasium in 1853; the 
Alumni Hall and Library in 1863-64, and 
the Barclay Hall in 1876-77. The Barclay 
Hall is a beautiful edifice of granite 220 feet 
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by 40 feet, containing private studies and dor- 
mitories for about 80 students. “They are 
situated on a lawn of about 60 acres, taste- 
fully laid out and beautifully adorned with a 

reat variety of shade trees and shrubbery.” 
Phe college is conducted in the interest of the 
society of Friends (Orthodox), yet it will ad- 
mit not only the sons of Friends, but the 
sons of others also, who are willing that their 
children shall be educated in conformity with 
the principles of the Society. It has six pro- 
fessors and a comprehensive course of instruc- 
tion. The Haverford College Library con- 
tains 7,150 volumes; those of the other 
Societies 1,300. A fund has been established 
by friends of the college for the purpose of 
increasing its library. It is deatinntie 
supplied with apparatus, etc. John Gummere 
A. M. and Samuel J. Gummere, A. M., were 
Presidents of it. At present, Thos. Chase, 
A. M., is its President. 

One of the most successful schools of its 
kind in Delaware Co., was the “Sharon Female 
Seminary.” This school was located in Dar- 
by borough. It was remarkably well supplied 
with apparatus. John Jackson was not only 
a@ most excellent teacher, but he was also a 
distinguished Quaker preacher. He died in 
1855. The buildings of the seminary are now 
occupied by a Catholic institution. 

Swarthmore College.—This corporation was 
chartered in 1864, and was authorized to es- 
tablish and maintain a school and college for 
the purpose of imparting to both sexes a 
knowledge of the various branches or science, 
literature and the arts; and also to confer 
degrees. A beautiful site in Springfield town- 
ship was purchased, and a large and imposing 
edifice erected thereon. In 1869 the inatitu- 
tion went into operation. It consists of a 
preparatory school and a college. During the 
past year, there were 147 pupils in the pre- 
paratory schoo), and 80 in the college. Its 
experience in the co-education of the sexes is 
entirely satisfactory. The board of managers 
in its last report reiterates its “ continued and 
unabated confidence in the system.” This 
institution is under the control of Friends, and 
in the management of it both sexes have an 
equal share, the board of managers being 
composed of an equal number of men and 
women. Its teaching force at present consists 
of eight professors, of whom two are women, 
and eleven instructors, of whom seven are 
women. Its firat President was Edward 
Parrish, and its second and present one is 
Edward H. Magill, A.M. It has already a 
considerable fund consisting of trusts, endow- 
ments and scholarships, and it is well supplied 
with the usual equipments of such institu- 
tions. It hasalso a library of about 3,000 
volumes. 


From a Maryland paper. 
TO THE MEMORY OF BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


When one of our grand old oaks, whose 
shade and protection we have enjoyed, whose 
strength and grandeur we have admired, 
after the vicissitudes of many years falls to 
the ground, it falls not unnoticed or unla- 
mented. When from the associations of men 
a great and good man is taken away, to 
whom old age had added worth and dignity ; 
one whose gentleness and benevolence went 
out toward all mankind, whose learning and 
wisdom were acquired and held for no selfish 
aims, but for the good of all, it is becoming, 
it is proper and right that we should pause 
and give the event some consideration. It is. 
to be feared that in this age of electric swift- 
ness, which allows so little time for reflection 
and serious thought, we give too little atten- 
tion to these solemn things. Thoughts of 
death and an hereafter are too soon crowded 
out the mind, or overwhelmed by the mighty 
and multitudinous waves of pressing events 
in the great sea of life in which we are strug- 

ling. 

, tent Hallowell departed this life on 
the 6th of September, 1877, at his bome, in 
this county, in the 79th year of his age, full 
of learning, full of love for all mankind, and 
for the great Creator of all, our God and 
Heavenly Father, whom science had led him 
not to doubt, but to adore. As an agricul- 
turist, he was earnest, industrious, learned,. 
scientific, practical. He loved the pursuit,. 
advanced it, elevated it, adored it. He was 
among the pioneers of the system for the im- 
provement of the worn-out lands of our coun- 
try ; and his beautiful and productive farm 
gave the best evidence of the correctness of 
his theory and practice. He was among the 
early members of our county agricultural 
society, an able and interesting lecturer be- 
fore it, and a promoter of its advantages and 
interests. 

As an educator, he was unsurpassed ; and 
over this great country of ours hundreds who 
have read the simple announcement of his. 
peaceful death have been carried back by 
memory, years ago, to the academy in Alex- 
andria, where he laid the foundation of their 
future learning and usefulness. While at the 
head of that institution which he established, 
and ever since, it may be safely said that he 
did as much if not more than any other man 
in this country to raise the profession of 
teacher, which he ennobled to its proper ele- 
vation. 

As a student of the natural sciences and a 
lecturer thereon he stood deservedly eminent, 
and a wider and higher standing would have 
been his, but that an innate modesty—a usual 


companion of true greatness—led him to- 


* 
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prefer a quiet life, and to choose that his re- 
searches, acquisitions and their results should 
rather benefit others than attract public at- 
tention to or advance himself. His simple 
name, Benjamin Hallowell, unsustained by 
any title or academic degree, stands firmly by 
itself, supported in its dignity and value by 
what he did for it. His worth and fame 
could not be measured by degrees. 

Let the farmers of Montgomery, in which 
county, as the home of his choice, he has, 
with his wife and family, spent so many years 
of his useful life, follow the example of this 
great and good man, and they will place 
themselves and their county in the lead of 
the moral, intellectual and agricultural pro- 
gress of the age. 

We mourn his loss. 
example. 

Homewood, Sept. 17, 1877. 







































Let us emulate his 





Ir may help us to bear the many hard les- 
sons of life if we remember that, after all, 
they are needful for our best and most per- 
manent growth. The well-kept lawn can 
only retain its fine texture and velvety sur- 
face by continual mowings. [If this is neg- 
lected it grows rank, coarse and unseemly. 
So, if we are to become rich and full in char- 
acter, noble in endeavor, lovely in disposition, 
we must have the rank growth in which we 
delight repeatedly cut down; we must submit 
cheerfully to the sharp scythe of human dis- 
appointment, which, while it hurts our van- 
- ity, wounds our pride, crushes our hopes, and 
lessens our self-estimate, yet strengthens the 
roots of principle within us, gives us sounder 
and truer views, a better balanced judgment, 
more reasonable expectations, and a better 
promise of a valuable life 


seit  aitlataie cilia 
“IMPRESSIONS OF A KINDERGARTEN.” 
WRITTEN BY MARY J. GARWOOD, 


Graduate of Ruth R Burritt’s Normal Kindergarten 
School, 15th and Kace streets, Philadelphia. 


I find it difficult to separate my first im- 
pressions of the Kindergarten from what may 
be the result of thought upon what I saw 
there; however, I will endeavor to confine 
myself to that which we were requested to 
give. 

Having arrived previous to the commence- 
ment of the morning exercises, in order to 
see all that could be seen, I was surprised 
and delighted with the beauty, neatness and 
comfort of the large, airy room which has 
been provided for the purpose. The hand- 
some tables, the tiny camp-chairs, the bloom- 
ing plants, the joyous birds, the bright gold- 
fish, the kind, gentle face of the good old 
man, Froebel, made the place seem, in truth, 
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the “Children’s Paradise.” My first inti- 
mation that the morning exercises were to 


commence was the spectacle of our friend 


standing in the centre of the large open 


space and clapping her hands; instantly, all 


the children, who had been gathering for 


some minutes, came, running, jumping and 
skipping, around her, each eager to take her 
hands. 


What a pretty sight it was, and I could 


not help comparing it in my mind to a dear 
motherly hen, calling all her little ones to 
come under her wing! 


A circle was now formed, and the pretty 


verses with which the day’s work of play be- 
gan were calculated to have a good influence 


on the little ones, so susceptible to impres- 
sions, either good or evil. The custom of 
having the children tell what they have seen 
on their way to school will have a tendency 
to cultivate habits of observation and lead to 
a ready expression of ideas in language; it 
will also foster a love for the beautiful in na- 
ture, which will afford through life a never- 
ending source of pleasure. The occupations 
and plays for the day were entered into with 
a zest which told of the attractions they pre- 
sent to the children; they were thoroughly 
interested and happy all the time; there was 
no flagging and no weariness. Herein must 
lie one of the secrets of the Kindergarten— 
the constant change of employment keeping 
the children always on the alert, and not al- 
lowing time enough for any one occupation 
to become tiresome. The plays and occupa- 
tions are all conducted in such a, manner as 
to develop those faculties of mind and heart 
in the child so essential to its happiness and 
well-being of individuals in all the relations 
of life—cheerfulness, courtesy and patience in 
manuer, and regularity, neatness and preci- 
sion in habits. The growth and development 


‘| of the body is not less a consideration than 


the mind and heart; all the muscles of the 
body are brought into use in the plays, ball- 
games and light gymnastics. 

In a general way, my impression of the 
Kindergarten was that it is decidedly the 
most perfect method of instruction, compre- 
hending in its details all the requirements for 
the development of a child into a perfect 
man or woman, so far as human effort in this 
direction is concerned. I can better give the 
impression which it made upon me, perhaps, 
by giving the comparison which occurred to 
me at the time between it and other methods 
of instruction. It seems to me to be based 
upon the theory that all the powers or facul- 
ties which we desire to cultivate in the child 
are already implanted in the young heart or 
mind, just as the leaves, buds and flowers are 
folded up in the young plant, waiting for the 
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warm sunshine, the gentle dew and soft 
breezes to bring forth or unfold into life and 
beauty and sweetness. As nature furnishes 
all these influences for the development of 
the plant, so the Kindergarten is to surround 
the child with pure and happy influences, 
and furnish everything that will awaken and 
develop into perfect symmetry and beauty 
all the dormant faculties of the mind. In 
other systems we seem to work upon the prin- 
ciple that everything is to be Jearned, or put 
into the mind and heart from outside; from 
booke, by means, almost exclusively, of the 
memory. 

I was further impressed that to be a Kin- 
dergartener would require unfaltering pa- 
tience and infinite skill in dealing with the 
delicate, plastic clay of the tender child 
heart ; so that as years shall show the record 
of the work done here there may be no blem- 
ishes to tell the tale of sad mistakes in the 
child-garden. 


———___ +> —~see 





A STRAIGHT line is the shortest in morals, 
as in geometry. 


““sVRnaArs” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERSB. 





The country is beginning to wear the livery 
of autumn; not much changed as yet, but 
here and there a red or yellow leaf contrasts 
gaily with the vernal foliage and proclaims 
that such as I am you too, shall soon be. 
These changes, as they steal gradually upon 
us, are mostly acceptable. They influence 
our duties and pleasures, and insensibly com- 
pel us to accommodate ourselves to the laws 
which we cannot control. 

Dear B. H., who knew so much about the 
material world, whose comprehensive mind 
reveled in the truths of scientific lore, and 
whose heart reverently received the word of 
God and practised it, has gone to that shore 
we see not with our mortal eyes. ——, in 
allusion to him, says, “ While’on earth he 
dwelt much in that invisible home that had 
to him deep reality; and with unwavering 
faith he passed the dark valley of suffering, 
seeing the light beyond and feeling the 
strength. He is in the light, because Our 
Father has promised it to all His faithful chil- 
dren. But there we have to stop, and sup- 
press our longings to know whether the active 
mind is climbing still higher, whether the 
hidden secrets of the universe are b ing un- 
folded, and whether the dear friends that 
have gone before are rejoicing together. The 
cloud is too thick to pierce, but we know that 
in that region of ineffable love his loving 
spirit is expanding.” 

One after another is passing on, and the 


query sometimes reverently arises, “ Where 
has the spirit gone?” 





I cannot express how much I feel the loss 
of our dear friend Sarah O. Plummer. So kind 
and gentle and good, she seemed a mother to 
me, one to whom I could go for sympathy 
and counsel. 

It was my privilege to be with her a part 
of each day during her illness, which, though 
very severe, she bore with her characteristic 
patience and resignation. Of late years I 
have frequently spent an hour or two at her 
home in social converse with her, and always 
felt my strength renewed and my heart 
cheered by her love and sympathy. Her 
cultivated mind, clear intellect, rich and va- 
ried experience—her gentle, loving manner 
and easy flow of language made her conver- 
sation not only instructive but even charming 
to the listener, of whatever age or condition, 
as, in her loving way, sbe would administer 
to each words of instruction, sympathy or 
encouragement. 

“She has gone from the sight of our long- 
ing eyes,” but she has left us the sweet mem- 
ory of her lovely character and deeds of 
kindness. 

She has shown us how to grow old grace- 
fully and fill up life’s measure with useful- 
ness, 
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THOUGHTLESSNEsS. — A want of proper 
consideration as to what we owe each other 
leads to much of the vexation and disappoint- 
ment of every-day life. A hasty word dropped 
in the heat of the moment, and serving only 
as an outlet of a feeling that prudence would 
suppress, rankles and festers in the mind of 
the one to whom it is addressed long after the 
occasion which called it forth is forgotten. So 
with a thoughtless action in which no account 
is taken of the convenience or comfort of an- 
other, but simply of our individual interests. 
There is no end to the worry and positive 
distress that arises from these sources. 

If we accustom ourselves to consider the 
rights or the feelings of those with whom we 
are in constant and familiar intercourse, and 
endeavor to put ourselves in their places, the 
thoughtless word would be repressed, we 
would be saved many heartburnings and re- 
grets, and often secure the loving service of 
faithful and efficient helpers. 


As 


— 
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In the family, more perhaps than anywhere 
else, have the perplexities and discomforts en- 
tailed by thoughtlessness to be endured, and 
it is here, also, that the virtue of patient for- 
bearance is most needed. 


We ought not to expect those whose whole 
lives are narrowed down to the simple strug- 
gle for existence to comprehend the broader 
outlook beyond their own horizon. It is only 
natural that they should see their line of duty 
from a stand-point far below their more for- 
tunate fellow travelers on the highway of life. 


The annoyances inflicted upon those who 
perform the labor of the household usually 
have their origin in sheer want of thought, 
and may seem light and trifling to the ones 
who perpetrate them, but they are of no small 
moment to the girl who is hindered in her 
work, and painfully conscious that the. lost 
hour cannot be regained, or the extra service 
given, except at an uncalled-for cost to her 
own comfort, or an additional strain upon her 
vital energies. 

We are often called upon to sympathize 
with suffering house-keepers, and entertained 
with the repeated short-comings of hired 
help; and they are indeed very many and ex- 
ceedingly burdensome. 

But there is an obligation rests upon the 
heads of the family towards those whom 
they employ that cannot be safely ignored, 
and a greater degree of allowance becomes 
necessary when they are ignorant and un- 
trained in domestic service. 

A spirit of forbearance and respect for in- 
dividual rights must be encouraged before a 
feeling of mutual good-will can be estab- 
lished. It is patience and a thoughtful effort 
to make the burthen of service easier that 
is more than anything else needed to restore 
to our households the more comfortable rela- 
tions of mistress and maid that characterized 
the home life of our ancestors. 

The extra work that the luxuries and re- 
finements of the age introduce even into the 
homes of those in moderate circumstances, 
whose incomes will not allow an increase in 
the number of servants, is a fruitful source 
of many of the domestic ills so frequently 
complained of. The one servant is often re- 
quired to perform an amount of work that 


our mothers of the olden time would have 
considered a burthen for two, and it is nota 
matter for surprise if many things are for- 
gotten in the daily routine of duties. 

We must learn to be more considerate as 
employers, and in our families observe a 
thoughtful regard for those we employ, that 
no needless hindrance be laid in the way of 
efficient service. 





Boys’ WorksHor at ACKWoRTH SCHOOL. 
—In our issue of Ninth month 8th we in- 
serted an article from the British Friend with 
the above title. The subject is of such inter- 
est that we are pleased to find in the same 
paper, of a later day, turther allusions to the 
proposed new departure in the education of 
youth. Every boy in perfect health must 
have an outlet for his energy, and it is pro- 
posed to provide for this healthful activity 
much in the same manner that a wise mother 
provides for the dawning motherliness of her 
little girls. He should be taught to be as 
neat and tidy as a girl—to arrange his bed, 
clothing and furniture. He should be pro- 
vided with needles, thread and buttons, and 
be instructed how to use them; and he should 
learn how to do the nameless little things 
which a house constantly requires. By prac- 
tice in his little workshop, he will be enabled 
to ease the door which sticks at the top or at 
the bottom, to oil the creaking hinge, to 
cooper the tub which leaks, to use the solder- 
ing iron with good effect on leaking pan or 
pipe, to glaze the broken window, to mend 
the wall paper, and to apply paint or putty 
where they are required. 

The mental and moral gain in thus pro- 
viding for the useful employment of strong 
little hands and active little brains, instead of 
letting them get into all kinds of wearisome 
mischief would doubtless be great, and add 
to the happiness of boys without detracting 
from the enjoyments usual to their years. It 
is believed that the principles of science 
which are to be presented to the lad at school 
will be better appreciated if he has already 
made some progress in the practical applica- 
tion of them; and the workshop at the board- 
ing school will not only be a recreation to 
him, but will give him an opportunity to test 
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in a more skillful manner the philosophy of|och and Oberlin in Ohio, are also among 


the forces and the mechanic appliances pro- 
vided. 
We shall hope to hear further of the Ack- 


worth workshop, and would be glad to know 
that the subject of the direction of the rest- 
less energies of our lads toward intelligent 
usefulness is claiming the attention of our own 
educators. 

The saw, the plane, the chisel, the screw 
and its driver, the hammer and nails, and the 
varied appliances of the workshop, might 
profitably divide the time with base ball and 
croquet; and it is even possible that in the 
employment of the constructive and inven- 
tive faculties, a half holiday may pass as 
happily in the school workshop as on the 
play-ground. 

By all means let us have workshops for the 
boys, both at home and at school, and let 
venerable Ackworth give us practical hints 
in regard to instituting them. 





A Srep 1n THE Ricut Drrection.—It is 
with real pleasure that we learn the fact that 
the University of Pennsylvania has opened 
the door of some of her lecture rooms to 
women, thus giving to them an opportunity 
for instruction in Chemistry, Physics and 
History. This is only a beginning and an 
experiment. If it works well, as we con- 
fidently expect, it will probably lead to the 
admission of women on equal terms with 
men, to all the privileges of the University. 

Since the University has amply equipped 
lecture rooms for these branches of science, 
and since the professors are exceptionally 
able and accomplished, it is perhaps fitting 
that women should be first invited to enjoy 
the opportunities for instruction in Chemistry 
and Physics; and we hope the privilege will 
be so fully appreciated that the wisdom of 
the step will be vindicated. 

The University of Pennsylvania cannot 
claim the honor of being in any degree a 
pioneer in this step, as the question of the 
co-education of the sexes has already been 
pretty fully tested in other institutions, with 
satisfactory results. Our own Swarthmore 
may now be cited as a successful experiment 
in this field; and Cornell University in New 
York, the University of Michigan, and Anti- 


those which receive students of both sexes on 
equal terms. 


The Ledger of this city remarks that “the 
so-called Harvard examinations for women 
are the grudging gift of that University in 
avswer to the many applications by Massa- 
chusetts girls for a share in her benefits. As 
has been said, she gives the girls but half a 
loaf, and expects them to furnish their own 
yeast and flour. They are simply examina- 
tions held in Cambridge, New York and 
Cincinnati, by a tutor, who gives a certificate 
of proficiency, which is all very well as far 
as it goes. How far it goes may be briefly 
stated. Except for the languages, the ex- 
amination for admission to the Girls’ Normal 
School in Philadelphia is more advanced, and 
the examinations of Swarthmore College 
afford a far higher test of scholarship. The 
certificate, as may be supposed, has nothing 
whatever to do with the conditions of admit- 
tance to the University that grants it. When 
the University of Pennsylvania shall offer 
examinations for women students it will be 
upon the privileges and preparative study to 
which they have been admitted. It does not 
take its last step first nor offer a premium for 
a roof before it has laid the foundation.” 








DIED. 

CORNELL.—On the 28th of Ninth mo., 1877, at 
his residence in Mendon, N. Y., William Cornell, 
aged 78 years; a member and elder of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting. 


MATLACK.—On the morning of the 28th of 
Eighth month, 1877, at his residence, near Pember- 
ton, N. J., Benjamin Matlack, a valuab'e member 
of Mount Holly Monthly Meeting. 


WAY.—On the 23d of Ninth mo., 1877, Malinda 
Way, wife of Paschall Way, in the 54th year of her 
age; a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HENRY M. STANLEY'S EXPLORATIONS. 


Stanley, well known as the finder of David 
Livingstone, has again distinguished himself 
for his persevering energy and success in the 
work of African exploration. He has just 
completed the task of crossing the continent 
of Africa from east to west, determining the 
identity of the Lualaba and Congo rivers. 
He departed from Nyangwé, Central Africa; 
on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1876. After 
an arduous journey of many days through a 
most difficult region, transporting upon the 
shoulders of men not only provisions and 
needful stores, but the sections of the explor- 
ing boat, Stanley encountered immense tracts 
of impenetrable forests, and so crossed the 
river Congo and continued his march on the 
left bank. But his progress was again im- 
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peded by a dense jungle, and by hostile can- 
nibal savages who attacked them with pois- 
oned arrows, and the party was compelled 
to take to the boats and go by the river. 

Then we hear of interruption by a series 
of great cataracts, not far apart, and just on 
or near theequator. After these were passed, 
the river widened out into a broad stream, 
from two to ten miles in width, and filled 
with islands which sheltered the party from 
attacks by the natives. But a far worse 
enemy, starvation, threatened to destroy the 
expedition. Oa one occasion three days 
passed without their being able to obtain 
food, and Stanley, to avoid death by hunger, 
landed, and procured subsistence in his ex- 
tremity from a friendly tribe of natives. 
Subsequently, they were attacked by savages 
armed with rifles, who pursued him on the 
river in their canoes. But they escaped this 
destruction also, and at last reached Ambona 
. the western coast, Eighth month 10th, 

77. 

Of the Congo or Lualaba river, Stanley 
writes: “The Lualaba, which river changes 
its name scores of times as it approaches the 
Atlantic Ocean, now becomes known as the 
Kwango and the Zoure. As the river runs 
through the great basin which lies between 
twenty-six degrees and seventeen degrees east 
longitude, it has an uninterrupted course of 
over seven hundred miles, with magnificent 
affluents, especially on the southern side. 
Thence cleaving the broad belt of moun- 
tains between the great basin of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the river descends by about 
thirty falls and furious rapids to the great 
river between the falls of Yellala and the 
Atlantic.” 

Every possible kindness was extended to 
the wearied party by the Portuguese authori- 
ties, and a government vessel was tendered to 
Stanley to convey him to Lisbon. 

He is now ranked as the most eminent of 
living explorers of unknown and dangerous 
regions, and has reflected great honor upon 
the journals in the service of which he was 
laboring. 

What has been achieved may be under- 
stood by comparing the following summary 
from the Ledger with any recent and accurate 
map of Africa. 

“What Stanley has accomplished is not 
easy to understand without reference to some 
such maps. In the equatorial regions of 
Africa, between five degrees of north latitude 
and about ten degrees of south latitude, and 
between the meridians of twenty-five and 
thirty-five degrees of longitude east from 
Greenwich, are three systems of lakes. One 
of these, right under the equator, is composed 
of the great bodies of water known as the 
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Victoria and Albert Nyanzas. (The syllables 
‘nya’ in this last word are from a native word 
which means ‘rain.’) Another of the lake 
systems to the southward and westward of . 
the two Nyanzas is composed of a number 
of smaller lakes, Bangweolo, Moero, Ulenge,. 
Lincoln, and perhaps others. All these are 
strung together by a series of connecting 
streams, flowing in a general northerly direc- 
tion, and having different names, until they 
find their final outlet in the Lualaba, now 
demonstrated to be the upper reach of the 
Congo. These streams perform the same 
function for the lakes named as the Straits of 
Mackinac, the St. Clair, the Detroit and the 
Niagara do for our great chain of lakes, 
which finally make the St. Lawrence, as their 
African congeners make the Congo. It was. 
among the malarious marshes of Lake Bang- 
weolo, now demonstrated by Stanley to be a 
feeder of the Congo, that the lamented Liv- 
ingstone contracted the fever that cost him 
his Jife, and he was exploring them under the 
strong hope, if not the firm belief, that there 
were the ultimate fountains and sources of 
the Nile. 

There is a third lake system between the 
other two, but in the same region, composed 
of a tingle lake—Tanganyika-—which, so far 
as is yet known, has no outlet. Stanley has 
clearly defined the relations of all three of 
these systems—showing that the Lukuga is 
not an outlet of Lake Tanganyika—that 
Tanganyika has no connection with the great 
Nyanzas—that the Nyanzas with their afflu- 
ents are the ultimate sources of the Nile— 
aud that Lakes Bangweolo, Moero, Ulenge, 
Lincoln and their connecting streams are the 
head waters of the Congo, which must now 
take its place among the longest, as it has 
always been one of the mightiest, of the 
rivers of the world.” ; S. R. 





oe —____—_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LE VERRIER. 


The death of Urban Jean Joseph Le Ver- 
rier, the famous French astronomer, is an- 
nounced, and a brief retrospect of the labors. 
and the achievements which have given him 
his fame is now opportune. The career of a 
specially gifted enthusiast of science, who 
has been instrumental in essentially widening 
the domain of knowledge, interests the high- 
est feelings, and we may give honest praise 
to him who has aided in unfolding the glo- 
ries of the universe, and who has ever been 
enlisted on the side of truth. 

Le Verrier was born at Lo, in the district 
of La Manche, in 1811. In his boyhood he 
manifested a natural inclination toward ma- 
thematical research, and was admitted at the 
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age of twenty to the Polytechnic School in 
Paris, where he graduated with high honors 
two years later. He subsequently became a 
tutor in this institution, and while occupying 
the position of teacher he wrote papers on 
astronomy and mathematics which arrested 
the attention of Arago and other French sci- 
entists. His services to the cause of science 
won him the honor of an election to a seat in 
the astronomical section of the French Acad- 
emy in 1846. 

Perhaps his most remarkable achievement 
was the demonstration of the existence of a 
planet beyond the orbit of Uranus, from cer- 
tain irregularities in the movements of Ura- 
nus not otherwise explainable. The intricate 
and delicate calculations needful to jead him 
to the conclusion that a far distant orb of a 
given size and velocity was coursing through 
the infinite spaces, can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have themselves given 
much study to astronomy and its mathema- 
tics. Says a contemporary: 

“‘He began first by seeking to arrive at 
the precise amount of perturbation that Sat- 
urn and Jupiter, the only planets then known 
to exercise an influence on Uranus, did actu- 
ally produce upon that planet. After con- 
siderable work and the construction of a 
large number of provisory tables, he became 
convinced that the movements of Uranus 
could not be accounted for by the attraction 
of any of the then known celestial bodies. 
Hence he was forced to seek in an unknown 
body a new element of disturbance. Dis- 
carding the hypotheses of a vast satellite or 
of an unknown comet, he recognized in the 
unknown body the slow, continuous, persist- 
ent, though varied, action of a planet. Start- 
ing from the very movement which it was 
necessary to explain by its influence, he ar- 
rived by means of equation at the determi- 
nation of the mass, the orbit and the position 
of the unknown disturbing heavenly body. 
On the 1st of June, 1846, he announced pub- 
licly at the Academy that this new planet 
would, on the 1st day of January, in the suc- 
ceeding year, be found within ten degrees of 
2 point he named. From the day of this 
announcement astronomers searched the 
heavens for the suppositious planet, and on 
the 23d of September, 1846,a German named 
Galle discovered the new celestial body. Oa 
the ist day of Jan., 1847, Neptune, for so the 
new planet was named, was seen within two 
degrees of the spot Ls Verrier predicted it 
would be found. 

“This remarkable discovery created a 
great sensation in Europe. The public won- 
dered at the exactness of science and the 
power of a mind that could divine, without 
the aid of telescopes, the existence of such a 


distant body. In consequence of his discov- 
ery Le Verrier received several foreign deco- 
rations, was made member of nearly all the 
scientific societies in Europe, was made the 
recipient of great popular ovations, and was 
appointed Professor of Astronomy of the Fa- 
culty of Sciences in Paris, and also adjunct 
astronomer to the Bureau of Longitudes.” 
In 1849 the great astronomer was elected 
to the French Assembly from his native dis- 


trict, and as a member of that body hede- 


voted his energies to the cause of education 
and to the advancement of scientific discov- 
ery. But his astronomical researches were 
not laid aside for political labors, and during 
his career in the legislature he was author of 
a number of notable papers, which were pre- 
sented to the Academy. 

On the death of Arago, in 1853, Le Ver- 
rier was entrusted with the reorganization of 
the Bureau of Longitudes, and succeeded his 
friend as astronomer. In 1854 he was made 
Director of the Government Observatory. His 
effort to make radical changes in the method 
of making government observations involved 
him in many contests with the astronomers 
associated with him in his work; and after a 
long series of acrimonious disputes he was 
released from his post as Director in 1870. 
Since that time he has devoted himself to re- 
searches in both astronomy and —- 





THE ISLE OF SKYE. 


I was bent on getting fresh mountain air 
and an adventure. So I set out to the Isle of 
Skye, the wildest of all the Scottish isles, 
and known by every reading man as having 
been Prince Charlie’s place of refuge after 
the battle of Culloden, and having been 
visited by Samuel Johnson and described by 
Sir Walter Scott. The day before yesterda 
I started from the beach on which I landed, 
and went seven miles in a dogcart to Torran, 
where I got a boat, with four hardy oarsmen 
and a sail, who were to take me twenty-four 
miles round the bold headlands. But the 
wind was too strong, and after going some 
eight miles, they landed me. Walking three 
miles over a ridge, I came to another bay, 
called herea loch, and walked other three miles 
over the roughest road I ever traveled— 
through gullies, ravines, and over rocks, and 
along the ledges of precipices. At one place 
there was no passage, and I had to plant my 
feet in holes in the rocks, and hold on to 
points above me. 

Three hours’ walk brought me to Loch 
Corruisk. AJl along the scenery was of the 
grandest character, with the lochs on my 
right hand and first the Blaavin, formed of 
hyperstbeme, a mineral I had never seen be- 
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fore, and then the Coulin (Cuchullin) moun- 
tains, formed of sycnite,on my right. The 
Scottish mountains, as a whole, are too 
rounded on the top to be pieturesque. But 
the two ranges in Skye rise up perpendicular- 


ly into sharp ridges, made up of a line of 


sharp-pointed mountains cleaving the sky. 
The scene at Lake Corruisk is desolation em- 
bodied. Some have compared it to the 
region at which the Law was delivered “ even 
Sinai.” The mountains are not so lofty, be- 
ing only between three thousand and four 
thousand feet in height; otherwise the scene 
is quite as horrific. ‘The bare walls, black or 
red, rise up nearly perpendicular. At the top 
the ridges and points are cut and jagged, and 
below the rocks are twisted, tortured, tor- 
mented. 

I was in search of adventure and I got it. 
The forenoon had been fresh, cold and breezy. 
But Skye is proverbially the land of mist. 
Though the Highlanders had promised a fine 
day, at midday the wind shifted to the west 
and the rain began to fall in torrents, and the 
mountains, as if offended, drew down their 
veil of mists in the end to the edge of the 
lake. And here wasI ten miles from any 
human habitation. For hours I did not see 
a living creature but three adventurous crows, 
evidently fleeing out of the scene. I had 
only two resources open to me. One to lie 
down among the rocks in the rain, and the 
other to pursue a stony track over high ridge. 
I thought it wisest to take the latter course, 
and doggedly pursued my way in the pitiless 
storm trom twelve to half past six, plunging 
into water two or three inches deep every 
third step, and having to wade knee deep 
through streams swollen by the rains, but 
getting glorious glimpses of Blaavin and 
Coulin as they chose, from time to time, in 
condescension, to uncover their heads and 
look upon us, sending dozens of gushing 
streams down their sides. As Sligachan | 
hired a dog cart and drove nine miles, where 
I got a comfortable inn, and where the ser- 
vant took ten minutes to draw off my soaked 
American boots, which were never made for 
the rocks of Skye. The night did not suffice 
to dry my clothes, but next morning I was 
off to Quiraing, in the north of the island, 
where, after climbing twelve hundred feet, 
amid columns and castles of rock, we had a 
glorious view of innumerable ocean creeks 
and of the Hebrides Islands stretching far 
out toward the seting sun and America.— 
Extracts from a letter from President Mc Cosh, 
in N. Y. World. 





GRACE does not remove temptation or trial 
or labor or pain or sorrow, but grace helps to 
bear these—“ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


of Dom Pedro II, Emperor of Brazil. 








THE CRY OF A LOST SOUL. 
The North American of Eighth month 16, 


copying from the Forest and Stream, ascribes 


Whittier’s well-known and beautiful poem, 
“The Cry of a Lost Soul,” to the Portuguese 
This 


we believe to be an error, as it is not given 


as a translation in any authorized edition of 


Whittier’s works.—Ebs. 


The cry of the Campanero, a Brazilian bell-bird, resembles 
the slow tolling of a church bell. You hear his toll, and 
then a pause for a minute, then another toll, and then a 
pause again, and then atoll and againa pause. Then he is 
silent for six or eight minutes, and then another toll, and so 
on Actson would stop in midchase, Maria would defer her 
evening song, and Orpheus himself would drop his lute to 
listen to him, so sweet, so novel and romantic is the toll of 
the ony snow-white Campanero. To the superstitious 
half-breed the note is one of horror, for he believes it to be 
the cry of a soul condemned to the torments that the 
Church prescribes for the damned. 


In that black forest, where, when day is done, 
With a serpent’s stillness glides the Amazon, 
Darkly from sunset to the rising sun, 

A cry, as of the pained heart of the wood, 
The long, despairing moan of solitude ; 

And darkness and the absence of all good 
Startles the traveler with a sound so drear, 

So full of hopeless agony and fear 

His heart stands still and listens, with his ear. 


The guide, as if he heard a dead-bell toll, 

Starts, drops his oar against the gunwale’s thole, 
Crosses himself, and whispers, ‘A lost soul ! 

No, Senor, not a bird. I know it well— 

It is the pained soul of some infidel, 

Or cursed heretic that cries from hell. 

Poor fool! with hope still mocking his despair, 
He wanders shrieking on the midnight air, 

For human pity and for Christian prayer. 


“Saints strike him dumb! Our Holy Mother hath 
No prayer for him who, sinning unto death, 

Burns always in the furnace of God’s wrath—” 
Thus to the baptized Pagan’s cruel lie, 

Lending new horror to that mournful cry, 

The voyager listens, making no reply. 

Dim burns the boat lamp, shadows deeper round, 
From giant trees with snake-like creepers wound, 
And the black water glides witnout a sound. 


Bat in the traveler’s heart a secret sense 

Of nature, plastic to benign intents, 

And an internal good in Providence, 

Lifts to the starry calm of heaven his eyes, 
And, lo! rebuking all earth’s om’nous cries, 
The Cross of pardon lights the tropic skies! 
‘Father of all,” he urges his strong plea, 
“Thou lovest all; Thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to Thee! 


“All souls are Thine; the wings of the morning 
bear 

None from that Presence, which is everywhere ; 

Nor hell itself can hide, for Thou art there ; 

Through sins of sense, perversities of will, 

Through doubt and pain, through guilt and shame 
and ill 

Thy pitying eye is on Thy creature still. 

Wilt Thou not make, Eternal Source and Goal! 

In Thy long years, life’s broken circle whole, 

And change to praise the cry of a lost sonl?” 
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From the Herald of Peace. 
THE MAIDEN FISH TAMER. 
BY PROFESSOR UPHAM. 
A few years ago I read in a newspaper in 
America, that the fishes in a certain pond 
had been tamed and brought back again, at 
least in some degree, into the original associ- 
ation with humanity. Being at leisure at a 
certain time, and having some curiosity to 
ascertain the truth of this statement, I em- 
barked in a boat in Boston harbor and went 


-down to Hingham. It was near night. Next 


morning quite early I went toward the pond 
which was said to be the theatre of this inter- 
— and unprecedented state of things. I 
recollect that I went through a long piece of 
woods, which was without habitation, and 
which, in its tranquility and beauty, was 
favorable to benevolent dispositions and 
thoughts. The early sunbeams were playing 
with the dew-drops, and the birds were sing- 
ing in the branches. After passing through 
the woods and coming in sight of a pond of 
water, I went to a farmer’s house not far from 
it. I knocked, and a good-looking woman, 
with an intelligent and benevolent aspect, 
came to the door. Making such apology as 
I was able for a visit so early, I remarked I 
had come for the purpose of seeing the fishes 
in the neighboring pond, which were said to 
be tamed. Readily accepting my explana- 
tions, she pointed to a place on the brink of 
the water, and said one of her children would 
soon come down there. 

I had not stood there long before a little 
girl, apparently anxious not to detain me, 
came running down. She seated herself on 
a rock on the shore and looked into the mir- 
ror of morning waters, which reflected the 
delightful image of her innocent beauty. 
She called the fishes ; calling them sometimes 
by the names of their tribes and sometimes by 
particular names which she had given them. 
There was one, a large one, which she called 
Cato. But Cato was in no hurry to come. 
She said it was rather early for them. They 
had not yet left their places of slumber. But 
repeating still more loudly the invitation of 
her sweet voice, they began to make their 
appearance. The smaller ones came first, 
and then the larger ones, of many varieties , 
and at last Cato, who was a sort of king and 
counsellor in this finny congregation, came 
among them. Delighted with this renewed 
visit of their virgin queen, although they 
seemed to be conscious it was rather early in 
the morning, they thrust their heads above 
the water, and she fed them from her hand. 
And I fed them also. 

Observing something peculiar at a little 
distance in the water, I was surprised to see 
two turtles making their way towards her. 


Her voice of affection had penetrated beneath 
their dark, hard shells. And I noticed that 
they came with great effort and zeal, as if 
afraid of being too late at this festival of love. 
One of them, as soon as they reached the 
shore, scrambled out of the water, and 
climbed upon the little rock beside her. And 
she fed them both. I shall not easily forget 
this interesting scene—this little episode of 
millennial humanity. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE MAIDEN FISH-TAMER. 
BY THOMAS 0. UPHAM, 

O maiden of the woods and waves, 

With footsteps in the morning dew! 
From oozy bed and watery cave, 

The tenants of the lake who drew, 
Thy voice of love and mystery knew, 
Which makes old bards and prophets true ! 


They tell us of that better day 

When love shall rule the world again ; 
When crime and fraud shall pass away, 

And beast and bird shall dwell with men ; 
When seas shall marry with the land, 
And fishes kiss a maiden’s hand. 


The iron age has done its best, 
With trump and sword and warriors slain, 
But could not tame the eagle’s nest, 
Nor lead the lion by the mane; 
With all its strength and all its woe, 
There was an art it did not know. 


’T was fitting that a maid like thee, 
In childhood’s bright and happy hour, 
Should teach the world the mystery 
That innocence alone has power; 
That love the victory can gain, 
Which is not won by millions slain. 


O man! if thou wouldst know the art, 
The shattered world to reinstate ; 
Like her, put on a loving heart, 
And throw away thy guile and hate; 
A maid shall teach thee how ’tis done, 
A child shall show the victory won. 





HapPIrness consists in the exercise of those 
abilities and graces which our Heavenly 
Father has mercifully bestowed upon us. 


- etm - 


ANNUAL REPORT OF FRIENDS’ INSTRUCTION 
ASSOCIATION. 


Friends’ Instruction Association (formerly Moth- 
ers’ Meeting) the aim of which is ‘to give to poor 
women free instruction in whatever will improve 
their condition, and to furnish them with clothing,” 
having worked through the winter of 1877, for the 
first time under its charter, reports 108 women who 
have received instruction, with an average attend- 
ance of 55. The classes in sewing have been ar- 
ranged according to ability, with teachers who have 
carefully superintended the work. Each woman 
has received a donation of the first garment, and 
has had the privilege of purchasing, at one-half the 
cost of material, all subsequently made. Of the 
first-mentioned 108 are recorded, and 277 of the 
last. Through the liberality of several Friends 
each woman was presented with a package of gro- 
ceries on the closing day. 
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Members of the Association feel greatly encour- 
aged with the improvement in the work of the 
women and the interest manifested. 

In order to continue the work pecuniary aid will 
be required. Epits W. ATLEE, Sup’t. 

Annize C. Green, Sec’y. 

Contributions may be sent, after Eleventh month 

ist, to C. A. Coruigs, Pres’t, 
1717 Arch street. 


a ——— 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR NINTH MONTH. 

A WARM MONTH. 


—— 
































1876 | 1877 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of Ninth mo., per 
Penna. Hospital.......ceeecsseeeeee se sees} 62.50) 69.76 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital......... sccccesseee| 94.00) 88.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna, Hospital........ ecoccsceeee| 44.00] 50.50 
1876 | 1877 
RAIN. Inches.| Inches. 
Total quantity for Ninth month...... 7.77| 3.88 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. | 1876 | 1877 
: Inches. | Inches. 
Totals for first 9 months of each year| 35.86 | 31.25 
} DEATHS. Numb'r.| Numb’r. 
Dears during the month, being for 5 
current weeks for each year.......+++ 1593 | 1395 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures of 
the Ninth mo. for the past 88 yrs.|......... 66.27 
Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1865...... aio .| 72.68 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1840......./.. sosceee 60.00 








That the month just passed has been a warm one 
the above figures, irrespective of onr own feelings, 
abundantly confirm—about three and a half degrees 
above the average for the past eighty-eight years. 
In fact, during that entire period, there have been 
but ten in excess, and of these, some only a fraction 
of adegree. The first was the hottest day of the 
month. The 5th, 6th, 14th, 15th and 17th days 
were also extremely hot, in fact, scarcely a cool day 
was experienced the entire month. In broad con- 
trast to all this we had the following information : 
‘Mount Washington, N. H., Sept. 3,a heavy snow 
storm is now prevailing here.” The account closes 
with ‘The month just passed is the first August 
without a snow storm here for a number of years.” 
On the 8th a memorable storm occurred at Atlantic 
City, N. J., of which we have had graphic accounts. 
On the 10th, at Mount Holly, N.J., a sbock of earth- 
quake was said to have occurred, and that “ houses 
were shaken and crockery broken, but otherwise no 
damage was done.” And on the 16th we clipped 
the following from one of our city papers: ‘Com- 
1n@ Tois Way.—People living in the northern sub- 
urbs of this city claim to have felt a shock of earth- 
quake last week.” J. M. Ewis. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo, 2, 1877. 








ITEMS. 


Tue rebellion in Japan is ended. 


On account of the scarcity of grain in the Azores, 
a decree has been promulgated admitting cereals 
free of import duty for thirty days. 


Ir is reported that the American residents in Mex- 
ico are anxious for the recognition by the United 
States of Diaz, because the delay gives Europeans 
there great business advantages. : 

A new rebellion has broken out in Santo Domingo. 
The insurgents have beaten the government troops 
and captured the seaport of Monte Christo. The 
entire republic is in a state of excitement. 


Tue “California Colony,” which settled eleven 
years ago at Santa Fe in the Argentine Republic, 
and which was composed of forty families from 
California, has been a failure. The colonists, after 
having lost half their means, are now emigrating to 
Texas, where they intend settling near Fort Clark, 
on the Rio Grande. 


Tue “ first telephone line” for practical purposes 
has been set up by Mr. C. Williams, of Boston, con- 
necting his place of business in that city with his 
residence in Somerville, a distance of about three 
miles. By this line “ conversation,” Mr. Williams 
says, ‘‘ can be carried on nearlyas well asif those con- 
versing were in the same room.” —Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


France.—Intelligence has been received that 
“the Radical Socialist Republicans of Paris have 
issued a manifesto attacking the government and 
the supporters of Gambetta. The manifesto de- 
mands amnesty for the Communists, the abolition of 
the Budget of Public Worship, the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, the substitution of the armed nation for a 
standing army, and of a single progressive tax for 
all existing taxes, and the abolition of the presi- 
dency of the Senate.”’ 


On the 24th of last month a fire broke out, caused 
by spontaneous combustion, in the attic over*the 
Patent Office Museum in the Interior Department 
building, Wasbington. The fire spread throughout 
the north and west wings of the spacious building, 
destroying them almost completely. The greater 
part of the models in the Patent Uffice Museum have 
been destroyed. The fire burned all day and caused 
heavy losses, several adjacent buildings being also 
damaged. : 


BETTER news comes from India, recent plenteous 
rains giving promise of ample crops to save the peo- 
ple from starvation, and a despatch from Egypt says 
that the Nile, which was reported lower than usual 
at this season of the year, has now reached its nor- 
mal flood height. Egypt is still almost wholly de- 
pendent on the Nile floods for its fruitfulness, not- 
withstanding the extensive irrigation works recently 
built there, and such a drought in Central Africa as 
should measurably reduce the volume of water pass- 
ing down the Nile in the flood season, would be the 
precursor of short crops and possibly famine.—Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


One of the highest mountains of the Bolivian 
Andes, Illimani, has been successfully scaled for 
the first time by M. Charles Wiener, a French ex- 
plorer sent on a scientific mission by the govern- 
ment. Illimani is 21,150 feet above the level of the 
sea, and is the third loftiest peak of the chain, 
Sorata and Gualtieri being respectively 21,290 feet 
and 22,000 feet in height. An American traveler, 
Mr. Gibbon, had previously attained a height of 
13,500 feet, but the summit had never been reached 
until the 19th of May last, when M. Wiener, accom- 
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panied hy a young Peruvian and an engineer, stood 
upon the peak and christened it the “Pic de Paris.” 
A description of the ascent was sealed up in a glass 
tube und buried on the summit. This ascent is 
specially interesting, considering that the peak 
Chimborazo, of the neighboring Andes of Ecquador 
has never been ascended beyond 19,695 feet above 
the sea level.—San Francisco News Letter. 


Eruption oF Cotopaxi.—The tenth and last erup- 
tion of Cotopaxi took place on the 26th of Sixth 
month last. This volcano had been comparatively 
inactive since 1856. A correspondent of the Nation 
writes from Quite: “The eruption took place on the 
26th with every circumstance that could increase 
its horror—utter darkness in the broad day, thun- 
der and lightning, fearful explosions that made the 
earth tremble, subterranean noises, and wild gusts 
of wind, accompanied by a rain of ashes. An eye- 
witness told me that the volcano poured out a cat- 
aract ten times the bulk of Niagara, which carried 
all before it in its headlong course, and submerged 
the whole surrounding country. The torrent di- 
vided itself in two opposite directions, as if to give 
greater scope to its devastation and to make the 
confusion still more dire. One branch took a south- 
erly course towards the city of Latacunga, situated 
twelve miles from Cotopaxi. . . . The branch that 
headed towards the south of Cotopaxi devastated 
the prosperous and enchanting valley of Chillo, and 
in particular the estate of the Senores Aguirre, 
noted for having been the residence of Humboldt. 
.... Athird cataract took an easterly direction, 
destroying the bridge of Patate, and doing grievous 
injury to the estates in that neighborhood..... 
Although the surroundings of Quito have been laid 
waste, the city itself only suffered from a rain of 
ashes and a complete darkness, which began on the 
26th of June, at three in the afternoon. At Mach- 
ache and other places the night lasted for thirty con- 
secutive hours. In the midst of this opaque gloom 
one*could hear the bellowing of the cattle and the 
cries of other animals, who, deprived of their usual 
food by the shower of ashes, sought in a species of 
frenzy for the means of satisfying their hunger. 
Other beasts, frantic with terror, careered hither 
and thither as if in despair, and the piteous howling 
of the dogs pierced the air with its ominous sound.” 


NOTICES. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association of Friends 
for the Promotion of First-day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held 
on Seventh-day, Tenth month 20th, at 10 A.M., at 
Race street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. Reports 
from the several Union and isolated schools are ex- 
pected to be forwarded; likewise delegates to be 
appointed. The general attendance of all is invited. 

Jos. M. — rs Clerks 
Anniz CALEY, F 


The Executive Committee will meet in the Monthly 
Meeting room at 8 A.M.,same day. Full attendance 
very desirable. Also, members of the Co-operative 
Visiting Committee. James GASKILL, Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


This Union will meet at Green street Meeting- 
house on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 12th, at 
74 o'clock. Reports from the several First-day 
Schools, etc., are desired, so as to prepare the report 
to the annual meeting of the Association. 

It is likewise hoped there will be a full attend- 
ance of interested Friends, as important matters in 
reference to the future of tbe Union will claim at- 
tention. Jas. H. Atkinson, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, RACE STREET. 


The Committee of Management meets Fourth-day, 
Tenth month 10th, at 8 P.M., in the parlor. 
Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 
The Circular Meeting in the Ancient Meeting- 
house at Frankford will occur to-morrow, at 3 P.M. 
For the encouragement of the little band who meet 
there, as well as for the promotion of our principles 
among the casual attenders, it is very desirable that 
Friends of the other city meetings should be well 
represented. _—— 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Tenth mo. 7th, Birmingham, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Peun’s Neck, N. J., 10 A.M. 
The Afternoon Meeting at Spruce street will be 
resumed to-morrow at 3 P.M., and the evening meet- 
ings at Green and Race st. houses both at 7} P.M. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 1, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. TentTH MONTH 1.—Clover seed is in 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros. | lightsupply andsellsat84@94c. Lim- 


Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
DARI saseisieoneses -103 @103%4 
S 
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.102%@102 


State 6s 8d serie «lll @11144 | Butter, Prints, 
State 5s new loan 108 @LO8! 
City 6s new......... «113 @1134 South Ohio & Ind... “ 


Catawissa R R new 7s, 


-L0LK%@i01 
Lehigh Valley R R = “Toss “% 
. 8. 





Ll g@ Western, extra 


2d m 7s...112 Live Fowls 


N. Y. State Firxins, “ 
@ Eggs—Fresh, per doz 


Commission Merchants, 248 No. | othy will bring $1.60 ana flax seed is 
Delaware avenue. 


Subject to Market fluctuations. 


sought after at $1.40@$1.4214. 
The wheat market is very flat and 
30@ 32)| with very little inquiry from either 


per bb. 
Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 24@ 26 | millers or suippers and increased offer- 


22 | ings, prices having again dropped off 
2c. per bushel. Saies of 6,800 bushels 
- 20@ 22) Penna. and No. 2 Western red at $1.43@ 
wail seeeee 19@ 20 | $1.44; 400 bulneis Western No.1 red at 


és 
= 





North Penna RR lst m wae Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 10@ 11 | $1.46; 400 bushels Delaware red at $1.45; 






“ gm 7s¢...107 Live Ducks. 


+“ 
Pa & N Y Canal &-R R 7s.....109 @1094 | Lard, prime.,......... exsenece net 


















10@ 11 | 2,400 bushels Southern amber at $1.48@ 
11@ 12 | $1.50; 400 bush. Illinois amber at $1.46. 
9@ 11| Corn—The market is bare of yellow, 





Reading RR CM 78 C..e000+-1024Q@ Live Valves, prime milch and it meets a fair local consumptive 
= & DOW C 78.+.-00 58 @ 60 per Ib “ - 54@ 7/|demand at the advance recorded on 
° - BETIP..ccccsrereseee 70 @ Live Cattle.. 4@ 6 | Seventh day, but shippers are holdin 
debenwure 6s8...47 @ Prime Gheep 4@ 6 | off. Sales of 2,zv0 bushels Penna. an 
Lehigh Nav gold 1D.....0.0000 - 8944@ 90 | Spring Lambs, per head 3 00@ 4 00 | Southern yellow, in the cars and from 
Lehigh Valley Railroad...... 39 @ 43 | Potatoes, whiie, per bb 1 60@ 2 00 | grain depot at 62c.; 2,000 bush. Western 
Little Schuylkill R R......... 40 @ Sweet, “ - 2 00@ 2 25 | mixed, do., at 60@to 6lc. 
Minehill R R....0.s-sessesseeeeeee “ @ 4614 | Apples, choice, * +. 2 25@300| The flour market is weak and the in- 
Nesquehoning Val R R....... 43 Pears, “ per basket... 50@ 1 2h|quiry very light. Sales of 100 barrels 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 28%4@ 2934 | Grapes, per Ib....... we - 4@ 10| Minnesota new wheat, extra family, 
Reading Railroad pusoenebeoneoee 164@ 17_ | Cranberries, per crate 2 00@ 2 25 | fair, at $7; 200 bbls. do. do. do., good, at 
Lehigh Canal & Nav Co....... 1876@ 1934 | Quinces, per basket........... 1 50@ 2 00 | $7.25; 100 bbls. Penna. do. do., good, at 
5th & 6th St Pass R R Co...... 60 @ 65 Wool, tub-washed, per Ib..... 38@ 40 | $7; 500 bbis. do. do. do., choice, at $7.25; 
Market St =“ asses 60 @ 65 Feathers, choice live geese 40@ 55 | 200 bbls. Indiana do. do. at $7; 200 bbls. 
Fire Association......... sosvee 289 G290 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 124%@ 14 | Ohio do. do. at $7.12}, and Patent and 


Ins Co N America......... essere 30 @ “  Western,...veeee 11 @ 12] other high grades at §3@¢9. 
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